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MEMOIR OF KORNER. 


Cuarces THEODORE KORNER was 
born at Dresden on the 23d of Sep- 
tember, 1791. His father was 
Judge of Appeals for the Elector- 
ate of Saxony, and his mother 
daughter to Mr. Stock, a respecta- 
ble artist of Leipsic, now deceased, 
He was so weak and sickly during 
his earlier years, that it became 
necessary to pay the greatest at- 
tention to the state of his health, 
and to avoid precipitating the pro- 
gress of his education; he there- 
fore passed the greater part of his 
time in the open air—either ina 
neighbouring garden along with 
boys of hisown age, or, during the 
summer months, ina vineyard with 
his parents and sister. With many 
branches of instruction he became 
acquainted later than most other 
youths, not being of the number of 
those children who flatter the vanity 
of their parents by the display of 
premature talent. He gave, how- 
ever, even in the years of childhood, 
manifest indications of tenderness 
of heart, combined with firmness of 
purpose, of stedfast attachment to 
those who had gained his affections, 
and of a fancy easy to be excited. 
As his health improved, the powers 
of his mind began to develop them- 
selves. It was a difficult matter to 
command his attention ; but when 
it was once fixed, he was found 
very quick of apprehension. He 
had less inclination and ability for 
the learning of languages than for 
the study of history, political and 
natural, and of the mathematics. 
His constant antipathy to the 
French language became the more 
remarkable, in proportion as he 
made greater advances in other 
tongues, both ancient and modern. 
_ From being habituated to a va- 
riety of gymnastic exercises during 
his earlier years, he acquired 


strength and agility of body, and 


passed for a lively dancer, a cou- 
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rageous horseman, an expert swim- 
mer, and, above all, a dextrous 
fencer. His eyes, ears, and hands, 
pertook of the same happy organi- 
zation, and his external senses 
were constantly exercised by the 
activity of his mind. Meanwhile 
his intellect was prtoportionably 
cultivated, and he made considera- 
ble advances, not only in the de- 
lineation of mathematical figures, 
but in landscape-painting. In the 
study of music, his talents were de~ 
veloped in a higher degree. He 
had already made sume progress on 
the violin, when the guitar more 
strongly attracted his attention, 
of which instrument he ever con- 
tinued tobe fond. Withhis citterm 
upon his arm, be indulged in the 
idea of being transported back to 
the times of the Troubadours. He 
was successful in the composition 
of many little pieces for this in- 
strument, as well as for the voiec; 
and his execution was correct and 
animated. For poetry, however, 
he was destined to feel a predomi- 
nant bias from his tenderest years. 
But his father considered it a duty 
to tolerate rather than encourage 
the first poetical attempts of his 
son. He entertained too high an 
idea of the art not to watch with 
peculiar care, lestthat which might 
be only a mere propensity should 
be mistaken for genuine talent. 

Schiller and Goéthe were the 
favourite poets in the house of 
Korner’s parents, and the ballads 
of the former were, in all probabi- 
lity the first poetical compositions 
which he had an opportunity of 
reading. 

About the middle of his seven- 
teenth year, he quitted his father’s 
house, and studied partly at the 
Cross-sehool, at Dresden, and part- 
ly under private tutors. Among 
these was Dippold, afterwards the 
historian, who died too early for the 
interests of science, in the enjoy- 
meat of a professorship at Dantzic 
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The art of mining happened to 
attract Korner’s youthful attention, 
and in the sammer of 1808 he com- 
menced the study at Freyberg un- 
der very favourable circumstances. 
Werner, intendant of mines, was a 
friend of his father’s, and treated 
the son with peculiar kindness.. Of 
the other teachers, Professor Lam- 
padius was very attentive to him. 
He met with a flattering reception 
from the most respectable families, 
and his habit of contracting an ac- 
quaintance with such young men as 
interested him, proved of advan- 
tage there ; for, jast at that time, 
there was an assemblage of highly 
gifted and well-educated young 
ehemists and mineralogists at the 
Mining Academy in that town. 

At first Korner pursued the prac- 
tical part of his profession with 
great ardour ; he shunned no toil, 
and speedily familiarized himself 
with the peculiarities of a miner’s 
life. This he depicts with the most 
glowing colours in the poems 
which he composed about that 
period. By degrees, the pleasing 
ideas which he had cherished yielded 
toa less attractive reality ; and the 
more powerful incentives, which the 
auxiliary sciences to mining pre- 
sented. sedaced him from the prac- 
tical part. He now occupied him- 
self chiefly with mineralogy and 
chemistry, collected fossils, explor- 
ed the mountainous regions in the 
neighbourhood, drew diagrams, and 
made chemical experiments. Wer- 
ner and Lampadius beheld with 
satisfaction the progress of their 
pupil. 

Dresden is but a short distance 
from Freyberg, and thus he was 
frequently able to share in the fes- 
tivities of his family. The educa- 
tion of the daughter of'a deceased 
friend, Mr. Kunze of Leipsic, had 
been entrusted to his father, and 
Korner thus obtained a second sis- 
ter. His presence, of course, could 
not be dispensed with or the cele- 
bration of her nuptials, which were 
solemnized with a Mr. Von Einsie- 
del of Gnandstein; and the cere- 
mony, which took place at Leipsic, 
was, after the old fashion, attended 
with all those mirthful accon:pani- 


ments which are tempered to the 
joyous hours of youth. The ac- 
count of the poet’s life from which 
we sketch this abridgement, was 
written by his father, who dwells 
with complacency on the invitation 
which his son received to pass some 
days at the Duchess of Courland’s 
at Lobichau, near Altenburg, and 
on the intimacy of his own family 
with the aforesaid Duchess. It igs 
added that young Korner, as god 
son of her Grace, received what in 
German is called splendid, but 
what in plain English we should 
call useful presents, for the purpose 
of prosecuting his studies. 

In the summer of 1809, he under- 
took a tour intoU pperLusatia,which 
though accomplished on foot, was 
the means of introducing him, ac- 
cording to his fond father’s account, 
to the particular notice of a great 
many illustrious German Counts, 
whose names are too little known 
tous to trouble our readers with 
repeating them. What is much 
more interesting in the history of 
the youth, he became, from this 
period, deeply ingrossed with strong 
and determinate feelings of religion. 
“ Little,” says his paterna) biogra- 
pher, “* would any one have suspect- 
ed, from his exterior appearance, 
that the idea of a Pocket-book for 
Christians should have originated 
with him.” In Germany, we sup- 
pose, this is meant; for the Chris- 
tian Lady’s Pocket-book, an idea 
not materially different from Kor- 
her’s, has long been sold, for two 
shillings a number, in England. 

Korner’s academic career at 
Freyberg terminated in the sum- 
mer of 1810 ; and he was at first 
desirous to continue his studies at 
Tiibingen, principally with the view 
of attending Kielmcyer. Some time 
after, however, he decided in favour 
of the newly established college of 
Berlin, which offered a combination 
of advantages for the furtherance of 
his scientific pursuits. Nor was 
Leipsic to be entirely neglected, as 
being the birth-place of his father, 
the residence of many of his friends 
and relatives, and provided with 
well-qualified teachers in the seve- 
ral branches of his studics, As th 
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lectures at Freyberg terminated too 
late to allow .of his’ attending the 
commencement of the summer 
course at Leipsic, he devoted the 
intermediate time to travelling. 

The evening amusements at Lo- 
bichau consisted partly of extempo- 
rary essays in composition, A lady 
of talent, in the train of the Duchess 
of Courland, a physician, and an 
artist, were KoOrner’s associates in 
furnishing the “ Tea-table Contri- 
butions ;” which were only intended 
to be circalated, in manuscript, 
among the members of the society. 
Tt was at this time that Korner first 
appeared before the world in the 
character of an author, by-causing 
a collection of his poems to be 
printed, under the title of,“* Buds.” 
He studied history and philosophy 
with assiduity ; devoted several 
hours of the day to anatomy ;_be- 
came a member of an asthetic so- 
ciety, and of the \lacaria, an asso- 
ciation instituted for the cultivation 
ofthe mind, as well as for social re- 
creation; established a poetic club; 
wasa welcome guest in the houses 
of the first people, and was, at the 
same time, esteemed a kind coim- 
panion in the circle oflively youths, 
who were not subjected to the tram- 
mels of a citizen’s life. It may be 
easily conceived that, in opposing 
those who endeavoured to curb 
him, he allowed of no infringement 
upon his honour—that his zeal, in 
behalf of his friends, was unbound- 
ed—and that he did not always sub- 
mit to the dictation of the higher 
authorities of the college. 

In Berlin, where he arrived about 
the Easter of 1811, he devoted him- 
self to lectores on philosophy and 
history. His studies were, how- 
ever, interrupted by a tertian ague, 
which attacked him in the begin- 
ning of May, and continued for se- 
veral weeks, during which, a suc- 
cession of relapses left him much 
debilitated. A journey being re- 
commended, he passed a month at 
Carlsbad with his parents; after 
which, he was desirous to proceed 
to the parts about the Rhine, and 
to Heidelberg. But his father was 
hostile to the spirit which then pre- 
duminated in most of the German 
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universities, and felt anxious to 
guard his son from the danger of 
such connections. His father also 
expected great advantages to accrue 
from a residence at Vienna, on many 
accounts. Besides a residence in 
the capital, he reckoned largely 
upoa the intimacy of the Prussian 
Minister, and the ambassador Wil- 
liam Von Humbollt, withwhom he 
had been closely connected for se- 
veral years. He hoped much for 
his son from the celebrated scholar 
Frederick Schlegel, on account of 
their former friendship. 

With August 1811, being the time 
of Korner’s arrival at Vienna, com- 
menced that period of his existence 
which decided his future fate. Here 
he found himself in a new world, in 
the prime of youth, enjoying the 
happiest state of mind, Without 
neglecting the advantages of culti- 
vated society, or renouncing its 
nobler enjoyments, as they occurred, 
he devoted the greater part of the 
day to serious studies. He now in- 
dulged his propensity for poetry, 
knowing that, even if he were re- 
daced to extremities, the informa- 
tion he had acquired Freyberg 
would assure to him anindependent 
subsistence, The object of his fa- 
ther was, that he should aspire to 
the formation of an illustrious cha- 
racter—for such only did he consider 
qualified to exert the privileges ofa 
poet. Korner also was aware of 
the necessity he was under of gain- 
ing a knowledge of history, and of 
learning the ancient and modern 
languages, The former study pre- 
sented a strong collateral induce- 
ment-——the amassing of materials 
for dramatic composition. 

His first productions,‘ The Bride” 
and “ The Green Domino,” consist- 
ing of only one acteach, and written 
in Alexandrines, were performed 
at Vienna, in January, 1812, with 
much applause. ‘The Watchman,” 
a farce, succeeded. Korner now 
turned his attention to tragical and 
impassioned subjects. A tale, by 
Henry Von Kleist, was, with some 
alterations, wrought into a drama, 
of three acts, entitled ** Toni ;’’and, 
shortly alter, he composed a trage- 
dy, in one act, called “* The Expia- 
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tion.” He now considered himself 
qualified to venture on dramatizing 
the story of “‘ Zriny,” the Hunga- 
rian Leonidas. ‘‘ Hedwig,” a very 
gloomy drama, and ‘“ Rosamond,” 
a tragedy, founded on English his- 
tory, followed next in order. The 
last of his first-rate theatrical works 
was “ Joseph Heidrich,” the plot 
of which was an incident of real life 
—the sacrifice of a brave Austrian 
subaltern, who devoted himself to 
death for his lieatenant. In the in- 
tervals bet ween these compositions 
he found leisure for the production 
of three comic pieces—** The Cou- 
sin from Bremen,” “ The Serjeant,” 
and “ The Governess ;” besides two 
operas, ‘‘ The Fisherman’s Daugh- 
ter, or Hate and Love,” and “ The 
Four Years’ Post” (the plots of 
which were borrowed from some 
little poems); and an opera, “‘ The 
Miners,” which he had begun at an 
earlier period. One part of an opera, 
* The Retarn of Ulysses,” which he 
had destined for Becthoven, was 
also finished; and the plans of 
other greater and lesser pieces al- 
ready formed. The short space of 
fifteen months would have been by 
no means sufficient for the produc- 
tion of so many works, had he not 
become master of an easy versifica- 
tion, acquired by early and con- 
stant practice. The search after 
historical materials, and the design- 
ing of the plot, always cost him the 
most time. For the execution of an 
extensive work he required only a 
few wecks; utter seclusion, however, 
and unintermitted cxertions, were 
indispensable. A summer retreat 
which he chose at Doblingen, an 
agreeable village near Vienna, was 
well suited for his purpose. 

His productions were, in general, 
as favourably received as he could 
possibly have desired ; but the pub- 
Jic approbation was most strongly 
testified on the first representation 
of * Zriny.” The poet was called 
for, which is in Vienna a very rare 
occurrence. The commendation also 
of individual critics was very encou- 
raging to him, and especially that 
of Goéthe, which reached him from 
a remote quarter, and under whose 
direction “ The Bride,” “ The 
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Green Domino,” and “ The Expia- 
tion,” were got up with particular 
care, and very favovrably received 
at Weimar 

Vienna fully realized all the ex- 
pectations which both the father and 
son had formed of it, and even far 
exceeded them. The charms with 
which he was environed, and the 
treasures of art which this capital 
contained, occasioned to young 
Korner a diversity of enjoyment, 
The gay world by which he was 
surrounded, andin which he soon 
found himself quite at home, con. 
tributed to increase bis happiness, 
Far, however,from relaxing through 
indulgence, his active mind only 
received thereby additional incen- 
tives to exertion. He owed much, 
not only to his intimacy with Hum- 
boldt and Schlegel, but also to his 
intercourse with the literary charac- 
ters who frequented the houses of 
the well-known and admired po- 
etess, Caroline Pichler, and Ma- 
dam Von Pereira. 

But it was love that chiefly pre- 
served him from being led astray 
by the allurements of a seductive 
capital, at an age too when the 
buoyancy of youth is at its height, 
An amiable young woman, in a re- 
fined rank of society, attracted him 
by her charms, both personal and 
intellectual. His parents came to 
Vienna, and approved the object 
of their son’s choice. 

(To be continued.) 





LOCAL TOPOGRAPHY. 


Butleigh.— This is a considerable 
parish, situated four miles south 
from Glastonbury, and washed by 
the river Brew. A large hamlet, 
called Butleigh Wooton, stands 
within its precincts, a mile north- 
ward from the church. The parish 
contains upwards of one hundred 
houses, and near eight hundred in- 
habitants. 

Theannalsof Glastonbury inform 
us, that in the year 802 Edgisi- 
lius, with the consent of King 
Egbert, bestowed upon the monks 
there the land of Budecleg, con- 
sisting of twenty hides.* The name 
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was afterwards variously written, 
Budcaleth, Budecale, and Buddecle, 
and in the Norman Survey Bodu- 
cheles. : 

In 1293, the abbot’s revenues in 
Butleigh were rated at £37 ; and 
after the dissolution, the manor, 
then the Duke of Somerset’s, was 
valoed at £49. 12s. 3d. per annum. 
5th Elizabeth, Sir Edward Peacham 
sold this manor of Butleigh to Joha 
Robinson. 11th Elizabeth, it be- 
longed to Henry Billingsley, who that 
year sold it to Christopher Simcocks 
and Mary his wife, who held it with 
45s. rent, in Butleigh, Eastmead, 
Hallerhawes, &c. in chief of the 
Crown, by knight’s service, This 
Christopher Simcocks was son of 
William Simcocks, of Stoke, in the 
county of Worcester, Esq. by Mar- 
gery bis wife, daughter of John 
Shreese, and bore for his arms Er- 
mine, threc bears’ heads couped 
sable, muzzled Or. He married 
Mary, daughter of Nicholas Hals- 
well, of Goathurst, in the county, of 
Somerset, Ksq. by whom he left a 
numerous issue to posterity. The 
manor and whole parish now belong 
to the Right Hon. James Grenville, 
Lord Glastonbury, who has a hand- 
some seat, with neat gardens, near 
the parish church. 

The living is a vicarage, in the 
jurisdiction of Glastonbury, and in 
the patronage of the lord of the 
manor. 

The church is dedicated to St. 
Benedict, and is a handsome struc- 
ture, consisting of a nave, chancel, 
north aisle, and embattled tower, 
containing a clock and five bells. 

In the north aisle, which belongs 
to Lord Glastonbury, is an old mu- 
ral monument of marble, whereon, 
in arecess, are the figures of aman, 
woman, and child, kneeling on 
cushions, and below this inscription 
—* Thomas Symcocks, esquire, 
sonne and heir to Xtofer Symcocks, 
of this place and county, esquire, a 
learned counsellor of the lawes, ajus- 
tice of the peace both of the counties 
of Nottingham and Somerset, and 
sincere in true religion. Married 
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Alice Sutton, the eldest daughter 
of Sir William Sutton, of Aram, in 
the said county of Nottingham, 
knight, end hadde unly issue by 
her Thomas Symcocks his hopeful 
sonne, and after he had lyved with 
her fourteen years in godly amitye, 
he died at Aram aforesaid, the 23 
of October, 1619, aged 60, where 
he was buried by his own direction. 
In deserved memory of whom, and 
for his posterity, his respectful wife 
erected this monument, Anno Dni. 
1624.” Arms, Simcocks, impaling, 
argent, a canton sable, Sutton. 

On the north wall of the chancel 
is a plain monument to the memory 
of the Rev, Samuel Hood, M.A. 
who was vicar ofthis parish, with 
Balstonbury united, thirty-cight 
years, and likewise a prebendary 
of the cathedral church of Wells. 
He died June 28, 1777, aged 865. 
Likewise to the Rev. Arthur Wil- 
liam Hood, D.D. son of the said 
Samuel Hood, prebendary of Wells, 
and vicar of this parish, who died 
November 23, 1769, aged 38 years. 





Wilton forms a considerable sub- 
urb to Taunton on the south, and 
comprises the hamlets of Ganton, 
situated half a mile south-west from 
the church, and Sherford the same 
distance south. 

Two small streams traverse this 
parish, one rising at Pitminster, 
and the other near Buckland, to- 
wards their influx into the river 
Tone. The stone raised hereisa 
coarse brown agate, variegated with 
rust coloured veins, and is of great 
hardness. The lands are rich and 
fertile, and all the environs of the 
town of Taunton seem profusely 
furnished with the munificence of 
nature, A manufacture of duroys, 
druggets, &c. employs a considera- 
ble number of the inhabitants. The 
county gaol was erected here A.D. 
1755. 

The church is a small Gothic 
edifice, dedicated to the honour of 
St. George, to whom a remarkable 
well in this village was anciently 
dedicated, and visited by devotees 
and pilgrims from distant parts, 
who received their entertainment at 
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an’ bospital built here for that pur- 
pose by one of the Bishops of Win- 
chester, from which well this spot 
originally deriyed the names of 
Welton and Wilton, and Fons Sancti 
Georgii, A number of other foun- 
tains in this county were patronised 
by the same saint, at which, ac 
carding to the custom of eanerstl- 
tices ages, oblations and religious 
honours were paid, and miracles 
performed. This saint was a native 
of Cappadocia, and suilered mar- 
tyrdom in defence of the Christian 
religion andes the Emperor Diucle- 
sian, A. D. 290. According to the 
Roman legends, when Robert Duke 
of Normandy, son of William the 
Conqueror, in the prosecution of 
his victories against the Turks, 
was laying sicge to the city of An- 
tioch, in which many of our Eng 
lish heroes were engagced—and 
when, after several unsuccessful 
attacks, the united forces of the 
Christians received a sudden damp 
from the news of the approach ofa 
Jarge body of Saracens on their 
march to relieve the citadal—the 
vision of this saint suddenly ap- 

eared, attended by an inpymera- 
ble army on the hills, arrayed in 
white, and wearing a red cross upon 
his banner, to reinforce the army 
of the faithful; who, animated with 
the sight, and confident of success, 
renewed their assault with fresh vi- 
gour,and made themselves masters 
ofthe town. Hence accrued that 
honour with which British militants 
ju all ages have aggrandized this 
saint, as their chiel patron, the pa- 
tron of Christianity—who, by his 
powerful influence could thus sig- 
nally detrude and trample on the 
enemies of the cross. 

The chapel of Wilton was for- 
merly served by the vicar of St. 
Mary Magdalen, in Taunton; but 
the place being in latter times erect- 
ed into a parish, the living has be- 
come a curacy. 

The church is small, consisting 
ofa nave,chancel, side-aisles, anda 
tower at the west end, containing 
five bells; and is remarkable for 
a fine altar-piece, representing 
our Saviour blessing the bread and 
wine, which was presented to it 
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by Sir Benjamin Hammett, kpight, 
one of the representatives in Par- 
liament for the borough of Tann- 
ton. 





TALE OF RICHARD FAULDER, 
(Concluded from Page 238 ) 


TueEse predestinating exclama- 
tions were occasioned by a Jong 
train of brida) guests hurrying from 
the hall to receive the bridegroom, 
who, disregarding all admonition, 
leaped gayly ashore, and was wel- 
comed with trumpet flourish and 
the continued sound of the lowland 
pipe. He was followed by six of his 
seven niariners ; I alone remained, 
over-awed by the vision I had be- 
held on the preceding night, by the 
prophetic words of the sorceress of 
Siddick, and by that boding fore- 
cast of disaster which the wise 
would do well to regard. 

On all sides people were seated 
on the rising-grounds: the tree- 
tops, the immemorial resting places 
of ravens and rouoks, were filled with 
young men, anxious to see the pro- 
cession to the chapel of Preston, 
and hearken to the bridal joy; and 


even the rough and dizzy cliff of 


Barnhourie Burt, which overlocks 
the Solway for many miles, had the 
possession of its summit disputed 
with ils native cormorants and ea- 
gles, by some venturous school- 
boys, who thus showed that Jove of 
adventure which belongs to the 
children of the sca-coast. The sun 
was in noon when we landed in Pres- 
ton-bay, and its edge was touching 
the grassy tops of the western hills 
of Galloway, when shout above 
shout, from «ood and eminence, the 
waving of white hands from field 
and knoll, and the sudden awaken- 
ing of all manver of clamorons and 
wirthful melody, announced the 
coming of the bridal crowd. The 
gates of Preston-Hall burst sudden- 
ly open; out upon the level lawn 
gushed an inundation of youths and 
maidens clad in their richest dresses, 
and the living stream flowed down 
to the Solway site, As they ap- 
proached, a shallop, covered from 
the mast-head to the water with 
streamers, and pennens, and gar- 











lands, came saddenly from a small 
anchorage scooped vat of the bosom 
of the garden, making the coming 
tide gleam to a distance with the 
gold and silver lavished in its de- 
coration. But my admiration of 
this beautiful shallop was soon in- 
terrupted by the appearance of a 
lady, who, standing on the ground 
by the prow of the bride’s barge, 
looked earnestly seaward, and trem- 
bled so much, that the white satin 
dress which covered her from bosom 
te heel—studded, and sown, and 
flowered with the most costly stones 
and metals—shook as if touched by 
an angentle wind. Her long tresses 
of raven black hair, and which, in 
the boast of maidenhood of my early 
days, descended till she could sit 
upon them, part ook of her agitation, 
Her eyes alone, large and bright, 
and fringed with long lashes of a 
black still deeper than that of her 
hair, were calm and contemplative, 
and seemed with her mind meditat- 
ing on some perilous thing. While 
she stood thus, a maiden came to 
her side, and casting a lung white 
veil—a_ present from the bride- 
groom—over her head, shrowded 
her to tle feet; but the elegance of 
her form, and the deep dark glance 
ofher expressive eyes, triumphed 
ever the costly gift—though the 
fringe was of diamonds,and the dis- 
astrous tale of the youth who perished 
swimzuing over theSoulu ayjto his love, 
was wrought, or rather damusked, 
in the middle. Tcould have gazed 
from that hour till this on this beau- 
tiful vision; bat, while I looked, 
there came slowly from the wood a 
figure of a woman, bent with age or 
distress to the ground, and entirely 
covered in a black mantle. She 
approached the bride unperceived, 
and lay down at her feet, as a foot- 
stool on which she must tread be- 
fore she could enter the shallop. 
This was unheeded of many, or of 
all; for the blessings showered by 
all ranks on the departing pair—the 
vastle of the mariners preparing to 
sail with the tide, which now filled 
Preston-bay—the suunding of bugle 
and pipe—and the unremitting ri- 
valry in song and ballad between 
the mariners in the barges of the 
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bridegroom and bride—successive- 
ly filled every mind, save mine, 
overclouded then, and as ithas ever 
since been, before some coming ca- 
lamity. Ballad and song passed 
over my memory without leaving a 
verse behind; one song alone, sung 
by a mariner of Allanbay, and which 
has Jong been popular on the coast, 
interested me muach—more, I con- 
fess, from the dark and mysterious 
manner in which it figured or sha- 
dowed forth our catastrophe, than 
from its poetical merit, the las’ 
verse alone approaching to the truc 
tone of the lyric: — 


MICHAEL HALMER’S SONG. 


Upon the bonnie mountain side, upon 
the leafy trees, 

Upon the rich and golden fields, upea 
the deep green seas, 

The wind comes breathing freshly forth— 
ho! pluch up from the sand 

Our anchor, and go shooting as a wing’d 
shaft from the land! 

The sheep love Skiddaw’s lonesome top— 
the shepherd loves his hill— 

The throstle loves the budding bush— 
sweet woman loves her will— 

The lark loves heaven for visiting, but 
green earth for her bome— 

Aud I love the good ship, singing through 
the billows in their foam. 


My son, a grey-hair'd peasant said, leap 
ou the grassy dand, 
And deeper than five fathom sink thine 
anchor in the saud ; , 
And meek and bumble make thy heart, 
for ere yon bright’ning moon 

Lifts her wond’rous lamp above the wave 
amid night’s lonely noon, 

There shall be shriekings heard at sea— 
lamentings heard ashore— 

My son, go pluck thy main-sail down, 
and tempt the heaven no more. 
Come forth aud weep, come forth and 

pray, grey dame and hoary swain— 
All ye who have got sons to-night upan 
the faithless main, 


And wherefore, old man, should I turn ? 
dost hear the merry pipe, 

The harvest-bugle winding among Scot- 
land’s corn-fields ripe ? 

And see her dark-eyed maidens dace, 
whose willing arms. alway 

Are open for the merry lads of bounie 
Allanbay ? 

Pall sore the old man sigh’d, and said, 
gv, bid the mountain wind 

Breathe softer, and the deep waves hear 

the prayers of frail mankiud, 
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And mar the whirlwind in bis might— 
his hoary head he shook, 

Gazed on the youth, and on the sea, and 
sadder wax'd his look, 


Lo! look ! here comes our lovely bride— 
breathes there a wind so rude 

As chafe the billows when she goes in 
beauty o’er the flood ? 

The raven fleece that dances on her 
smooth and swan-white neck— 

The white foot that wakes music on the 
round and shaven deck— 

The white hand that goes waving thus, 
as if it told the brine, 

Be gentle in your ministry, o’er you | 
rule and reign— 

The eye that looks so lovely, yet so lofty 
in its sway— 

Old man, the sea adores them—so adieu 
sweet Allanhay. 


Daring the continuance of this 
song, an old gentleman of the house 
of Maxwell, advancing through the 
press to the barges, said aloud— 
“« A challenge, ye gallants, a chal- 
lenge !—Ict the bridegroom take his 
merry mariners of England—let the 
bride take her mariners of old Gal- 
Joway—push the barges from Pres- 
ton-bay as the signal-pipe sounds— 
and a ton of blood-red wine to a 
cup-full of cold water that we 
reach Allanbay first.” As the old 
man finished his challenge, hun- 
dreds of hats, and bonnets too, were 
thrown into the air, and the bride- 
groom, with a smile, took his offer- 
ed hand, and said—* What! Sir 
Marmaduke Maxwell, wilt thou 
brave as too?—A ton of the richest 
wine to a drink of the saltest brine 
in the centre of Solway, that the 
merry lads of Allanbay exceed thee 
at least by ten strokes of the oar.” 
The English mariners replied, as is 
their wont, with a shout, threw 
aside their jackets and caps, and 
prepared gladly for the coming con- 
test. Nor were the mariners of Sid- 
dick and Colvend slow in prepar- 
ing—they made themselves ready 
with that silent and sedate alacrity 
peculiar to that singular people. 





** May I never see Skiddaw again,” 
said Walter Selby of Derwent, 
“nor taste Nancy Grogson’s grog, 
or her pretty daughter’s lips, if the 
fresh water lads of Barnhourie sur- 
pass the salt water lads of Alian- 
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bay.”—“ And for my part,” said 
Charles Carson, “ in answerto my 
comrade’s vow, may I be turned 
into a sheldrake, and doomed to 
swim to doomsday in the lang black 
lake of Loughmaben, if the powk- 
puds of Skiddaw surpass the cannie 
lads of green Galloway.”—And both 
parties, matched in numbers, in 
strength, of equal years, and of si- 
milar ability, stood with looks 
askance on each other, ready to 
start and willing to win the bridal 
boast, and the bride or bridegroom’s 
favour. ‘“‘ And now my sweet bride,” 
said Lord William, ** shall I help 
thee into thy barge? Loth am [ that 
thy kinsman’s vaunt causes a brief 
separation. Now guide thy barge 
wisely and warily,” said he to her 
helmsman, * I would Jeifer pay the 
wine for thy mistress ten thousand 
fold then one lock of her raven hair 
should be put in jeopardy. If thou 
bringest her harmless into Allan- 
bay, I shall give an hundred pieces 
of gold to thee and thy mates. 
Shouldest thou peril her in thy folly, 
come before my face no more.”— 
** Peril Beatrice Maxwell,Lord Wil- 
iam!” said the Scottish helmsman, 
with a look of proud scorn: “ My 
fathers have fought to the saddle- 
Japs in English blood for the men of 
the house of Maxwell; and I would 
rather see all who own the surname 
o’ Forster sinking in the Solway 
without one to help them, than be 
the cause of the fair maiden of 
Preston soiling slipper or snood. I 
see ye dinna ken ought of the How- 
atsons of Glenhowan.”—* I know 
nought of the Howatsons of Glen- 
howan,” said the bridegroom, “ but 
what Iam proud and pleased with— 
therefore ply the oar and manage 
the sail, for I have men with me 
who will put you to your might in 
both.” To this conciliating speech 
the maritime representative of the 
ancient Howatsons of Glenhowan 
returned no answer, but busying 
himself in his vocation, chaunted, 
as was his wont on going upon any 
important mission, some fragments 
of an old ballad, made by one of 
the minstrels of the house of Max- 
well, when its glory was at the 
fullest:— 








* Give the sailto the south wind, thou 
mariner bold, 
Keep the vessel all stately and steady, 
And sever the green grassy sward with 
her prow, 
Where yon lances gleam level and 
ready .”""— 
* An ominous star sits above the bright 
moon, 
And the vessel goes faster and faster ; 
And see the changed planet so lovely 
even now 
Glows like blood, and betokens disas- 
ter.” 


“The moon, thou coward churl—tlo ! 
see the swift shafts 
All as fleet as the winter suow flying, 
And hearken the war steed—he neighs 
in his strength, 
And tramples the deat aud the dying.” 
And the bark smote the ground and 
ashere they all leapt 
With war-shout, and pipe-note, and 
clungor 
Of two handed claymore and hauberk— 
and seon 
Their foes they consumed in their 
anger. 


All on yon fair shore where the cowslips 
blvem thick, 
And the sea-waves so brightly are 
leaping, 
The suv saw in gladness—the moon saw 
iv death 
hundred 
slee ring : 
And long shall tlie Cumberland damo- 
sels weep 
Where the sweet Ellenwater is-fluwan, 
The hour the gay lads of Helvellyn were 
slain 
By Lord Maxwell and gallant Glen- 
howan. 


proud Foresters 


Three 


Ere the song had ceased the bride 
proceeded to enter the barge, when 
she perceived at her féet a figare in 
a black mantle, and scarce refrain- 
ed from shrieking. “ Margery, what 
wouldest thou with me, Margery?” 
she said, visibly ailected—‘ the 
cottage thou livestin I have given 
thee.”—** Worlds, wealth, and crea- 
ture comforts are no cares of mine,” 
said the old domestic of the house 
of Maxwell. ‘‘ I laid me down here, 
that ere Beatrice Maxwell departs 
with one of a doomed house she 
should step over my grey bairs. 
Have I not said—have I[ not pray- 
ed?”—** Margery, Margery,” said 
the bride, ** be sitent and be wise.” 
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—* Are we to stand here and listen 
to the idle words of a crazed menial?” 
said one of the house of Maxwell — 
** aboard, ye gallants, aboard,” and 
placing the bride on deck, the 
barges, urged by oar and sail, dart- 
ed out of the bay of Preston, while 
the shout and song of clamouring 
multitudes followed us far into the 
ocean, 

The wind of the summer twilight, 
gentle and dewy, went curling the 
surface of the water. Before us the 
green mountains of Comberland 
rose; behind us we beheld the huge 
outline of the Scottish hills; white, 
a fall stone-cast asunder, the barges 
pursued their way, and the crews, 
silent and anxious, had each their 
hopes of conquering in the contest, 
As-‘we went scudding away, I look- 
ed toward the hall of Helvellyn, and 
there I beheld on its summit the old 
lord, with his grey hair, his hands 
clasped, and bis eyes turned intent 
on the barge which contained his 
son. I thought on the prophecy, 
and on the vision of the preceding 
evening, and looked toward the hills 
of Scotland, now fast diminishin 
in the distance. At first I thought 
T saw the waters agitated in the 
track we had pursued, and, conti- 
nuing to gaze, I observed the sea 
furrowed into a tremendous hollow 
following the sinuous course of the 
barge. I now knew this to be a 
whirlwind, and dreading that it 
would fasten on our sails, I tacked 
northward—the whirlwind followed 
also. I tacked southward, and to 
the south veered the whirlwind, in- 
creasing in violence as it came. The 
last sight I beheld was the sea at 
our stern, whirling round in fearful 
undulations. The wind at once 
seizing our sails, turned us thrice 
about, and down went the barge, 
headforemost, in the centre of Sol- 
way. I was stunned—and felt the 
cold brine bubbling ip my ears as 
emerging from the flood I tried to 
swim—barge, bridegroom, and me2- 
riners were all gone. The bride’s 
barge came in a moment to py side, 
and saved me, and standing for the 
coast of Cumberland, spread the tale 
of sorrow along the shore, where 
crowds had assembled to welcome 
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us. The old Lord of Helvellyn re- 
mained on the castle top, after he 
had witaessed the loss of his son; 
and wheo his favourite scrvant ven- 
tured to approach, be was found 
eated in his chair, his hands clasp- 

hd more in resignation than agony, 
eis face turned to the Solway, aud 
bis eyes gazing with the deepest in- 
tensity—and stiff and dead. The 
morning tide threw the hedy of Lord 
Witliam and those of his six ma- 
riners ashore; and when I walked 
down at day-dawn to the beach, I 
found them stretched in a row on 
the very spot where the vision had 
revealed their fate to me so darkly 
and so surely, Such a tale as this 
will be often told you among the sea- 
coast cottagers of Cumberland— 
Young man, be wise, and weigh well 
the mysterious ways of Providence. 

Lammerlea, Cumberland. 





ON RIDING ON HORSEBACK. 
No, 2, 


(From Baldwin's“ London Magazine.’’) 


THERE cannot be a more certain 
co-lateral indication of that most 
anti-equestrian of all animals, a 
cockney, than the act of riding fast 
through the streets of London. It 
evinces an ambition altogether civic; 
and the man who practises it habi- 
tually, will sarely, one day or other, 
end in being a common council- 
nan. I do not deny that, to canter 
aloug Pall-mall, or up St. James’s- 
Street, produces a stylish effect, 
provided the steed and rider havea 
certain air with them. But even 
this should scarcely be thought of 
by any one out of the life-guards; 
hor should the pace be attempted, 
except in the permit streets I 
have mentioned. 

I propose to begin this second 
stage of our journey very quietly, 
in order that if in the course of it 
we should be called upon for any 
extraordinary exertion, we may not 
be unprepared for the exigency. 
With this view, and, moreover, be- 
cause I am ambitious that the 
“ prose on horse-back,” which [ 
am writing, should resemble, as 
much as possible, my ideal of its 





elder sister, poetry, in one partice- 
lar—viz. that its different parts 
should flow out of, and produce 
cach other, like waves of the sea— 
the creative power of the writer be- 
ing exhibited in the first paragraph 
alone, that being the prolific parent 
of all the rest—with this view, EF say, 
and not daunted by the hitherto un- 
controverted maxim, that ex nihilo 
nihil fit, [ shall repeat a story which 
a friend of mine relates of a cockney. 
My friend happened to be in an 
inn-yard in a town about ten miles 
from London on a fine Sunday, 
when a person entered, answering 
to the following description: he 
wore a blue coat, black silk waist- 
coat, and white duck trowsers — 
which had been riding .as wel! as 
their master, and had arrived at the 
top of a pair of short vilainton 
boots, to which were buckled a pair 
of plated spurs. He-canie into the 
ee at a jog-trot, on a large lum- 

cring grey mare; with the double 
bridle gathered altogether in his 
left hand—a long horse-whip in his 
right—his legs and kpees neurly 
hiding the stirrup leathers—and his 
feet atright angles with the sides 
of the horse.—When he reached 
the top of the yard, the following 
dialogue ensucd :— 

Cockney. ( While in the act of de- 
scending rather than dismounting..)— 
* Ostler!” 

Ostcer. “ Yes, Sir!” 

C, “* Putmy horse in-doors; and 
give him a feed of oats.” 

O. “A feed of corn, Sir?—Yes, 
Sir.—How much would you like 
him to have, Sir?” 

C. (With a ludicrous mixture of 
hesitation and confidence, which no 
body but Liston could imitate)—* O 
—give him—give him—the usual 
quantity.” 

O. “ How much, Sir?” 

C. “I say give him the usual 
quantity.” 

O. (With a wicked smile lurking 
about the cornersof his mouth, and his 
eye cast up at my friend.)—* Perhaps 
you'd like him tohavea bushel, Sir!" 

C. (Impatiently)—“* Yes! yes!— 
to be sure. I tell you, give him 
the usual quantity.” 

A cockney and a highwayman 
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offer of all contrasts in nature, per- 
haps, the most violent. It is pro- 
bably on this very account that the 
one has suggested to me the other. 
—And, according to my before 
named ideal of perfect prose writ- 
ing, this is just as it should be. 1 
would have my article move on a 
regular and everlasting principle of 
progression,—each paragraph be- 
ing the natural child of that which 
preccdes it, and the natural parent 
of that which follows it;—to the 
end that the whole may go on toin- 
crease and multiply, from genera- 
tion to generation, ad infinitum: 
that is, to the infinite emolument 
and satisfaction of the writer, the 
infinite amusement and edification 
of the reader, and the infinite credit 
and comfort of the editor ;-—who 
will thus be sure of a constant sup- 
ply of crack articles, without being 
obliged to write them hi:nself. 

In promulgating, for the first time, 
this novel principle, relative to the 
art of writing—(for I must insist 
that, however old it may be in prac- 
tice, itis perfectly new in theory)— 
Icannot help expressing a hope 
that, as the world will receive all 
the solid !:enefit of this discovery, 
it will, at Jeast, give the empty cre- 
dit of it te'me alone. It came to 
me unsought and unexpected, as I 
was sitting one evening reading 
Moutaigne, and thinking of no- 
thing less ; and I feel that it was 
given to me for the use of an- 
thors and booksellers in particular, 
and of mankiad in general. I there- 
fore make it known accordingly ; 
and having thus eased my con- 
science, I turn to a more congenial 
part of my subject. 

The story which T have been in- 
duced to relate of the cockney, na- 
turally suggests tome the subject 
of Highway-robbery, as connected 
with riding on horseback. 

And here I at once perceive that 
my steed begins to feel that his feet 
have got upon the turf again. I'm 
afraid I must not give him his head, 
lest he should bolt, and become un 
manageble.—If no one but myself 
were concerned, I should certainly 
run the risk; for I should not be 
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afraid of losing my seat. But as, 
in writing tor an * interesting mis- 
cellany” of this kind, it is prudent, 
and even necessary, to have the 
fear of the editor before one’s eyes, 
I had, perhaps, better let my steed 
feel the curb a little. I shall take 
leave, however, todo it gently; and 
at the same time pat him on the 
neck, just to show him that I’m not 
angry at his letting me know what 
he would do if he might. 

Nice observers may probably 
have remarked, that there has been 
a lamentable falling-off, of late 
years, in the profession of a High- 
way-robber. It has become a mere- 
ly vulgar calling, with little to re- 
commend it but the circumstance 
of its being followed in the open 
air. Inthe days of Turpin, Aber- 
shaw, and Duval, it might be re- 
garded as an equestrian exercise 
performed by moon-light; and, like 
other liberal professions, requiring, 
at least, the habits and education 
of a gentleman, ip order to succeed 
in it with any thing like distinction 
or effect. But now-a-days the pro- 
fession of a Highway-way robber is 
one of mere calculation—mere pro- 
fit and lJoss,—and, as such, can 
hardly be worth following at all: 
for, besides being much more pre- 
carious, it is, generally speaking, 
very little more respectable than 
that of a stock-jobber, a pettifogzer, 
or a quack-doctor.—To what can 
this fatal change be attributed, but 
to the fact of its professors having 
left off practising on horse-back ?— 
Here the sympathetic reader will 
pardon me, if I indulge myself by 
dwelling, for amoment, on the fore- 
going subject; and if I confess that 
the lamentable state of things which 
I have described, and the causes 
which have conduced to bring it 
about, have furnished me with a 
perpetual source of profound reflec- 
tions, of sweet and bitter fancies, 
and of 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for 

tears.— 


I feel that [ was born an age too 


late. To have been stopped by 
Jerry Abershaw op Huunsiow-heath, 
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was an event for a man to tell his 

grandchildren of, when he had for- 

gotten every thing beside. To have 

been present when Turpin kicked 

his shoes off at Tyburn, just as he 

was about to be executed, was 

something worth living for. To me 

the spot is classical ground to this 

day. To have had the honour of 
taking a mug of ale with sizteen- 

stringed Jack—(as a relation of mine 
once did at Mrs. Fletcher’s—the 
Royal Waggon, at Barnet—where 
he used to goand sit in the open 
tap-room, and enjoy the otium cum 
dignitate, like any other gentleman) 
entitles a man to hold up his head 
in the presence of princes for ever 
after! BatI dare not trust myself 
with this subject any longer at pre- 
Sent. I may perhaps return to it 
at some future period. Inthe mean 
time, let the reader bear with me 
fora moment, while I fancy myself 
Turpin, and exclaim— 


————_—Oh now, for ever, 
Farewell the tranquil moon, farewell the 


eath, 

Farewell the horse-patrole, ard the big 
chains 

That made high daring virtue! oh, 
farewell ! 

Farewell the panting steed, and the 

shrill whistle, 
spirit-stirring chaise, the ear- 
iercing shriek, 

The egtlisedanetion and all quality, 

Pride, pomp, and circumstance of 
highway robbery.! 

And, oh, you Bow-street runners, whose 
rude throats 

Of clamorous hue-an-cry made counter- 
feit, 

Farewell! Dick Turpin'’s oceupation's 
gone ! 


The 


Happily, we have something like 
an equivalent for tls disastrous 
change in the factof another of the 
liberal professions—that of the sol- 
dier —having assisted, by means of 
Horsemanship, in advancing, in- 
stead of retarding, the march of in- 
tellectual civilization. It is true, 
thatformerly, a mere red coat was 
a passport to any society. A pair of 
eolours made the possessor a match 
for the youngest daughter ofa poor 
lord; a lieutenant in a marching 
regiment might take his choice 
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among a host of city heiresses ; and 
a captain was as irresistible as a 
handsome poet, or a vampire.* But, 
thanks toheaven and horsemanship! 
those daysare gone by; and nowa 
red-coat turned up with white, is 
looked upon in much the same light 
as a white one turned up with red ; 
that is to say, one livery is as good 
as another—I mean in the eyes of 
well-bred women. And, even else- 
where an infantry officer and a she- 
riff’s officer are considered as pretty 
much on a level: and accordingly 
they are generally to be found in 
each other's company 

On the other band, an entirely 
new race of beings has sprung up 
among us during the late war. The 
Cavalry Officers of the present 
day are worth looking at—which is 
more than can or could be said of 
any other set of men since the days 
of the Sidneys, the Surreys, and the 
Brookes. Notwithstanding their 
little fopperies, they lead us back 
to better times; and make us half 
believe in the religion of the Par- 
thenon, and that the cquestrian 
figures in the Panathenaic proces- 
sion are not covert libels on the 
“human form divine,” but copies 
from it. 

The women, as they always do, 
have kept pace with this change; 
and now—from the highest to the 
lowest—from the palace to the pot- 
house—Angleseas are “ your only 
wear.” My Lady’s respect for mo- 
rality forbids her to be frail in fa- 
vonr of any man less military than 
a colone! of horse; her preity 
daughter would not think ofeloping 
with a less equestrian persoo than 
a Lieutenant of lancers; her maid 
has no notion of being deluded by 
any body below the trumpeter of 
the regiment ; and even the Widow 
Wadd herself can put up with no- 
thing short of a ** bold dragoon!”— 
This is as it should be—for, heaven 
knows! the only inducement to 
** fight the battles of our country” 
now-a-days, is that of being ca- 

* Vampires are said to possess powers 
of fascination which no lady of any taste 
can withstand, 
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ressed and gazed at athome. And 
that this is the only, or at least the 
strongest inducement, may be ga- 
thered from the fact, that in the late 
war, the officers of the ‘ Princes’ 
own,” (as the tenth light dragoons 
were then called) behaved better 
than almost any others in the ser- 
vice; and yet, to look at them, you 
would have thought them fit for no- 
thing but— 


To caper nimbly in my lady's cham- 
ber, 
To the lascivious pleasing of a lute. 


The truth is, they were the hand- 
somest, the most stylish, and the 
best dressing chaps about town; and 
these were just so many reasons for 
conclucing that they would do every 
thing else best that they might 
set about. Aye~every thing—even 
to the writing a crack article in 
Baldwin’s—which is, undoubtedly, 
the very climax of good deeds! The 
reader may start—but the logic is 
good, nevertheless; asI shall prove 
to theentire satisfaction of all whom 
it may concern, when I come to en- 
rich this work with certain essays 
that I have in embryo, on the sub- 
ject of Dress, and Personal Appear- 
ance ; and the reciprocal action be- 
tween these, and Moral Character : 
an undertaking to which I have 
been induced to direct my attention, 
by having observed that, among my 
own immediate acquaintance, the 
greatest scoundrel happens to be the 
man who wears the shabbiest of 
coats, and the dirtiest of neck-cloths; 
while the best fellow I have the hap- 
piness to know, is, at the same time, 
the best dresser and the best looker 
—to say nothing of his being one of 
the best thinkers, the best talkers, 
and the best riders. This brings 
me back tomy subject ; and the good 
natured reader will pardon the di- 
gression, when he learns that, next 
to Horsemanship, Dress, is my fa- 
vourite hobby. But, perhaps, I need 
not have made the apology,—for 
nobody complains of the man at 
Astley’s for riding two horses at 
once, 


Riding on Horseback.— Trisiun de Acunha. 
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TRISTUN DE ACUNHA, 


(fFrom the Correspondence Astronomique of 
Baron de Zach.) 

In the year 1811, Jonathan Lam- 
bert, an American sailor, took pos- 
session of the desolate island of 
Tristun de Acunha, in the Southern 
Atlantic Ocean, and issued on that 
occasion a manifesto, drawn up in 
strict diplomatic form, which was 
signed by his chief minister, ano- 
ther American sailor, whose name 
was Andrew Millet. He declares 
that on the 4th of February, 1811, 
he took entire possession, for him- 
self and his descendants for ever, 
of the Island of Tristun de Acunha, 
as wel) as of two neighbouring is- 
lands, *‘ the Inaccessible Island,” 
and the “ Island of Nightingales,” 
of which he thereby declares him- 
self the Lord and Prince. Itis very 
remarkable, that the ambassadorof 
the United States of North America 
atthe Court of Brazil appears to 
recognize this new power, and isin 
some degree its agent. It has ano- 
ther agent at the Cape of Good 
Hope, accredited to the British Go. 
vernment, and to the East India 
Company. The American Ambas.- 
sador sends to the new King Lam- 
bert, from Rio de Janeiro, plants 
and seeds of all kinds, sugar canes, 
coffee plants, &c. which thrive ex- 
tremely well in the new settlement. 
The American and British ships, 
knowing that this once desertisland 
now aflords refreshments and excel- 
lent water, touch there to supply 
themselves with what they want. 
Captain Lovell has visited it twice, 
and convinced himself that the 
establishment is very promising, 
and may in future become import. 
ant. Out of gratitude for Cap- 
tain Lovell’s friendly and obiiging 
visits, his majesty Lambert has is- 
sued anew manifesto,in which he de- 
clares, that the * Inaccessible Is- 
land” shall be called henceforth 
‘** Lovell’s Island ;” the Island of 
Nightingales, “‘ Pintard’s Island;” 
and the three islands collectively, 
“ Isles of Refreshment ;” which last 
name shall besides be especially 
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appropriated to the great island, 
formerly Tristun de Acunha, where 
his majesty resides. It may like- 
wise appear remarkable, that this 
new and self-created prince, like 
many others, speaks in his mani- 
festo of ** Chicanery ;” and of * the 
laws of nations,” adding, * if any 
there are.” It is farther worthy of 
remark, that the English author of 
a much esteemed hydrographical 
work, published at London in 1816, 
wishes success, welfare, and pros- 
perity to this new Robinsonian 
dynasty. He concludes his notice 
of the newly founded insular state 
with these words :—“* May an en- 
terprize so honourable to its author, 
and so beneficial to humanity, have 
the success it merits! Every honcst 
mariner must cordially join in this 
wish. But what may perhaps ex- 
cite the most surprise is, that in 
1813 Lambert, through his agent 
and minister at the Cape of Good 
Hope, applied to the British Go- 
vernment, and to the East India 
Company, for their alliance and 
assistance ; reserving, however, kis 
rights of possession and zovern- 
ment ; and that thereupon the go- 
vernor of the Cape actually agreed 
to his desire, and granted to the 
agent of king Lambert a small 
vessel, in which he sent him fivein- 
dustrious fanilies, who had yvolun- 
tarily offered to settle under his 
government. Hornedcattle, sheep, 
goats, and other things useful and 
necessaty to the prosperity and ad- 
vancement of the young colony, 
were likewise sent thither by the 
British Government. When it has 
one day become flourishing and im- 
portant, these kind dispositions to- 
wards his Majesty of the Isles of 
Refreshment may, perhaps, be suc- 
ceeded by diflerent sentiments. At 
allevents, Lambert must be consi- 
dered as an extraordinary and re- 
markable man, who deserves our 
admiration more than many others 
whom we have admired, and still 
continue to admire; and we may 
well wish this Robinson Crusoe of 
our times, who stands on a more 
real ground, and is worthy his more 
enlightened age, a long, happy, 
and peaceful government. Accord- 
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ing to the latest observations of the 
British navigators, Tristun de 
Acunha, or the Isles of Refresh- 
ment, lie in 30° 6 1/ south latitade, 
and in the longitude of 11° 52' east 
of Greenwich, and 14° 12! 15’ east 
of Paris. 





NEW RELIGIOUS SECT DISCO- 
VERED IN INDIA. 


Ix the Second Report of the Cal- 
cutta Committee of the Church 
Missionary Society, there is an ac- 
count of a new Religious Scct in 
India, called the Suuds, who are 
said to bear a great resemblance to 
Quakers. The following are some 
particulars respecting them :— 

“In March, 1816, I went with 

two gentlemen from Futtehgurh, on 
the invitation of the principal per- 
sons of the Saud sect, to witness an 
assemblage of them, for the purpose 
of religious worship, in the city of 
Furrukbabad, the general meeting 
of the sect being that year in that 
city. The assembly took place 
within the court-yard (Daulun) of a 
large house. The number of men, 
women, and children, were consi- 
derable. We were received with 
great attention, and chairs were 
placed for us in froat of the Deur- 
hee, or hall. After some time, when 
the place was quite full of people, 
the worship commenced. It con- 
sisted solely in the chaunting of a 
hymn, this being the only mode of 
public worship used by the Sauds, 
At subsequent periods I made par- 
ticular enquiries relative to the re- 
ligious opinions and practices of 
this sect, and was frequently visited 
by Bhuwanee Dos, the principal 
person of the sect, in the city of 
Furrukhabad. The following is the 
substance of the account given Sy 
Bhuwanee Dos of the origin of his 
sect :— 

“ About the Sumbut year 1600, 
or 177 years ago, a person named 
Beer, bh,an, inhabitant of Becj.ba- 
sur, near Narnoul, in the province 
of Delhi, received a miraculous 
communication from Ooda Dos, 
teaching him the particulars of the 
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religion now frofessed by the 
Sauds. Ooda Dus, at the same 
time, gave to Becr,bh,au marks by 
which he might know him on his re- 
appearance: Ist. That whatever he 
foretold should happen; 2d. That 
no shadow should be cast from his 
figure; 3d. That he would tell him 
his thoughts; 4th. That he would 
be suspended between heaven and 
earth; Sth. That he would bring the 
dead to life. Bhuwanee Dos pre- 
sented me with a copy of the 
Pott,hee, or religious beok of the 
Sauds, written in a kind of verse, in 
the Tenth Hindee dialect, and he 
fully explained to me the leading 
points of their religion. The Sauds 
utterly reject and abhor all kinds 
of idolatry, and the Ganges is con- 
sidered by them with no greater ve- 
neration than by Christians, al- 
though the converts are madechiefly 
ifnotentirely, from among the Hin- 
doos, whom they resemble in out- 
ward appearance. Their name for 
God is Stutgur; and Saud, the ap- 
pellation of the sect, means—ser- 
vant of God. They are pure deists, 
and their form of worship is most 
simple, as I have already stated, 
They resemble the Quakers, in their 
customs, in a remarkable degree. 
Ornaments and gay apparel of 
every kind are strictly prohibited ; 
their dress is always white. They 
never make any obeisance or sulam. 
They will not take an oath, and they 
are exempted in a court of justice, 
their asseveration, as that of the 
Quakers, being considered equiva- 
lent. The Sauds profess to abstain 
from ali luxuries, such as tobacco, 
paun, opium, and wine. They ne- 
ver have nauches, or dancing. All 
attack on man or beast is forbidden; 
but, in self-defeuce, resistance is 
allowable. Industry is strongly en- 
joined. The Sauds, like the Qua- 
kers, take great care of their poor 
and infirm people. To receive as- 
sistance out of the punt, or tribe, 
would be reckoned disgraceful, and 
render the offender liable to excom- 
munication, All parade of worship 
is forbidden. Secret prayer is com- 
mended; alms should be unosten- 
tious—they are not to be done that 
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they should be seen ef men. The 
due regulation of the tongue is a 
principal duty. The chief seats of 
the Saud sect are Dethi, Agra, Jy- 
poor, and Furrukhabad, but there 
are several of the sect scattered 
over the country. An annua} meet- 
ing takes place at one or other of 
the citics above-mentioned, at which 
the concerns of the sect are settled. 
The Magistrate of Furrwk habad in- 
formed me, that he had found the 
Sauds an orderly and well condact- 
ed people; they are chiefly engaged 
in trade. Bhuwanee Dos was anxi- 
ous to become acquainted with the 
Christian religion, and I gave him 
some copies of the New Testament, 
in Persianand Hindoostanee, which, 
he said, he had read and shewn to 
his people, and much approved. I 
had no copy of the Old Testament 
in any language which he nnoder- 
stood well; but as he expressed a 
strong desire to know the account 
of the creation as given in it, I ex- 
plained it to him from an Arabic 
version, of which he knew a little. 
I promised to procure him a Per- 
sian or Hindoostanee Old Testa- 
ment, if possible. I am of opinion 
that the Sauds are a very interest- 
ing people, and that an intelligent 
and zealous missionary would find 
great facility in communicating with 
them.” 





ANECDOTES OF J. MACPHERSON, 
THE ANCIENT FREEBOOTER 
AND MUSICIAN, 


James Macruerson, the subject 
of our memoir, was born of a beau- 
tiful gypsy, who atagreat wedding 
attracted the notice of a half-invoxi- 
cated highland gentleman. He ac- 
knowledged the child, and had him 
reared in his house, until he lost 
his life in bravely pursuing a hos- 
tile clan, to recover a spraith of 
cattle taken from Badenoch. The 
gipsy-woman, hearing of this dis- 
aster, in her rambles the following 
summer, came and took away her 
boy ; but she often returned with 
him, to wait upon his relations and 
clansmen, who never failed to clothe 
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him well, besides giving money to 
his mother. He grew upin strength 
stature,and beauty,seldom equalled, 
His swerd is still preserved’ at 
Duff-house, a residence of the Earl 
of Fife, and few men in our day 
could carry, far less wield it, asa 
weapon of war; and if it must be 
owned bis prowess was debased by 
the exploits of a frecbooter, it is 
certain no act of crucity, no rob- 
bery of the widow, the fatherless, 
or distressed, and no murder, was 
ever perpetrated under his com- 
mand. He often gave the spoils of 
the rich to relieve the poor; and 
all his tribe was restrained from 
many atrocities of rapine by their 
awe of his mighty arm. Indeed, it 
is suid that a dispute with an aspir- 
ing and savage man of his tribe, 
who wished to rob a gentleman’s 
house while his wife and two chil- 
dren lay on the bier for interment, 
was the cause of his being betrayed 
to the vengeance of the law. The 
magistrates of Aberdeen were ex- 
asperated at Maepherson’s cscape, 
when they bribed a girl in that city 
to allure and deliver him into their 
hands. There is a platform before 
the jail, at the top of a stair, and 
a door below. When Macpher- 
son’s capture was made known to 
his comrades by the frantic girl, 
who had been so credulous as to be- 
lieve the magislrates only wanted 
to hear the wonderful performer on 
the violin, his cé6usin, Donald Mac- 
pherson, a gentleman of Herculean 
powers, did not disdain to come 
from Badenoch, and to join a gip- 
sy, Peter Brown, in liberating the 
prisoner. On a market-day they 
brought several assistants; and 
swift horses were stationed at a 
convenient distance. Donald Mac- 
pherson and Peter Brown forced the 
jail, and while Peter Brown went 
to help the heavily-fettered James 
Macpherson in moving away, Do- 
naki Maepherson guarded the jail- 
door with a drawn sword. Many 
persons assembled at the market 
had experienced James Macpher- 
son’s humanity, or had shared his 
bounty ; and they crowded round 
the jailas in mere curiosity, but, 
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in fact, to obstruct the civil autho. 
rities from preventing a rescue. A 
butcher, however, was resolved, if 
possible, to detain Macpherson, ex- 
pecting a large recompense from 
the magistrates ; he sprang up the 
stairs, and leaped from the platform 
upon Donald Macpherson, whom 
he dashed tothe ground by the force 
and weight of his body. Donald 
Macpherson soon recovered, to 
make a desperate resistance; and 
the combatants ture off each other’s 
clothes. The butcher got a glimpse 
of his dog upon the platform, and 
called him to his aid; but Mac- 
pherson, with admirable presence 
of mind, snatchedup his own plaid, 
which lay near, and threw it over the 
butcher, thus misleading the in- 
stinct of his canine adversary. The 
dog darted with fury upon the plaid, 
and terribly lacerated his master’s 
thigh. In the mean time, James 
Macpherson had been carried out 
by Peter Brown, and was soon join- 
ed by Donald Macpherson, who 
was quickly covered by some friend- 
ly spectator with a hat and great- 
coat. The magistrates ordered 
webs from the shops to be drawn 
across the Gallowgate; but Donald 
Macphers on cut them asunder with 
his sword, and James, the late pri- 
soner, got off on horseback. He 
was sometime after betrayed by 
a man of his own tribe ; and was 
the last person exccuted at Banff, 
previous to the abolition of herita- 
ble jurisdiction. He was an admi- 
rable performer on the violin; and 
his talent for composition is still in 
evidence in “ Macpherson’s Rant,” 
Macpherson’s Pibrock,” and “ Mac- 
pherson’s Farewell.” He perform- 
ed those tunes at the foot of the fa- 
tal tree ; and then asked if he had 
any friend in the crowd to whom a 
last gift of hisinstrument would be 
acceptable. Noman had hardihood 
to claim friendship with a delin- 
quent, in whose crimes the ac- 
knowledgment might implicate an 
avowed acquaintance. As no friend 
came forward, Macpherson said, 
the companion of many gloomy 
hours should perish with him ; and, 
breaking the violin over his knee, 
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he threw away the fragments. 
Donald Macpherson picked up the 
neck of the violin, which to this day 
is preserved, as a valuable me- 
mento, by the family of Cluny, 
ehieftain of the Macphersons. 





ROMANTIC STORY RELATIVE 
TO HAWKING. 


Tue monkish writers, posterior 
to the conquest, not readily ac- 
counting for the first landing of 
the Danes, or for the cruelties that 
they committed in this country, 
have assigned several causes ; and, 
among others, the following story 
is related, which, if it might be de- 
pended upon, would prove that the 
pastime of hawking was practised 
by the nobility of Denmark, at a 
very early period ; such a supposi- 
tion has at least probablity on its 
side, even ifit should not be thought 
to derise much strength from the 
author#ty of this uarrative :—A 
Danish chieftain of high rank, nam- 
ed Lothbroc, amusing himself with 
his hawk near sea, upon the western 
coasts of Denmark, the bird, in pur- 
suit of her game, fell intothe water. 
Lothbroc, anxious for her safety, 
got into a little boat that was near 
at hand, and rowed from the shore 
to take her up, but before he could 
return to the land, a sudden storm 
arose, aud he was driven outto sea, 
After suflering great hardship, du- 
ring a voyage of infinite peril, he 
reached the coast of Norfolk, and 
landed at a port called Rodham. 
He was immediately seized by the 
inhabitants and sent to the court of 
Edmund, king of the East Angles. 
When that monarch was made ac- 
quainted with the oceasion of his 
coming, he received him very fa- 
vourably, and soon became parti. 
cularly attached to him, upon ac. 
count of his great skill in the traip- 
ing aud flying of hawks. The par- 
tiality which Edmund manifested 
for this unfortunate stranger, excit- 
ed the jealousy of Beoric, the 
king's falconer, who took aa op- 
portunity of murdering the Dane, 
whilst he was exercising his birds, 
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in the midstofa wood, and secreted 
the body ; which was soon afterwards 
discovered by the vigilance of a 
favourite spanicl. Beoric was ap- 
prehended, and, it seems, convicted 
ofthe murder; for he was condemn- 
ed to be put into an open boat, 
without oars, masts, or rudder, and 
in that condition abandoned to the 
mercy ofthe ocean. Itsochanced, 
that the boat was wafted to the 
very peint of land that Lethbroc 
came from; and Beoric, escaped 
from the danger of the waves, was 
apprehended by the Danes, and 
taken before two of the chieftains 
of the country, named Hinguar and 
Hubba, who were both of them the 
sons of Lothbroc. The crafty fal- 
coner soon learned the cirecm- 
stance, and, in order to acquige 
their favour, made them acquainted 
with the murder of their father, 
which he affirmed was executed at 
the command of king Edmund, and 
that he himself had suffered the 
hardship at sea from which he had 
been delivered by reaching the 
shore, because he had the courage 
to oppose the king’s order, and en- 
deavoured to save the life of the 
Danish nobleman, Incited by this 
abominable falsehood, to revenge 
the murder of their father, by force 
of arms, they invaded the kingdom 
of the East Angles, pillaged the 
country, and having taken the king 
prisoner, caused him to be tied to 
a stake, and shot to death with 
arrows. This narration bears upon 
the face of it the genuine marks of 
a legendary tale. Lidgate,a monk 
of St. Edmund’s Bury, has given it 
a place, with the addition of several 
miraculous circumstances, in his 
poetical life of king Edmund, who 
was the tutelar saint of the abbey 
to whichhe belonged. On the other 
hand, every one whg is acquainted 
with the history of the Anglo Sax- 
ons must know, that the Danish 
pirates had infested the eoasts of 
England, and committed many 
dreadful depredations, long before 
the time assigned for the above 
event; and the success of the first 
parties encouraged others to make 
the like attempts. 
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POETRY. 


LOR® JOHN OF THE EAST. 
(From Miss Baillie’s“ Metrical Legends.”) 


fue fires blazed bright till deep mid 
night, 
And the guests sat in the hall, 
Aud the lord of the feast, Lord John of 
the East, 
Was the merriest of them all. 


His dark-grey eye, that wont so sly 
Beneath his helm to scowl, 
Flash’d keenly bright, like a new wak'd 
sprite, 
As pass’d the circling bowl. 


Ip laughter light, oz jocund lay, 
That voice was heard, whose sound 

Stern, loud, and deep, in battle-fray 
Did foe-men fierce astound ; 


And stretch’d so balm, like lady’s palm, 
To every jester near, 

That band which through a prostrate foe 
Oft thrust the ruthless spear. 


The galjants sang, and the goblets rang, 
And they revel’d in careless state, — 
Till a thundering sound, that shook the 

ground, 
Was heard at the castle-gate. 


** Who knocks without, so loud and 
stout ? 
Some wand’ring knight, I ween, 
Who from afar, like a guiding star, 
Our blazing hal) hath seen. 


** Ifa stranger it be of high degree, 
(No charl durst make sach din, 

Step forth amain, my pages twain, 
And soothly ask him in. 


** Tell him our cheer is the forest deer, 
Our bowl is mantling high, 
And the lord of the feast is John of the 
East, 
Who welcomes him courteously.” 


rhe pages twain return’d again, 
And a wild scared look had they ; 

* Why look ye so? is it friend ur foe?” 
Did the angry Baron say. 


\ stately knight without doth wait, 
But further he will not hie, 
rill the Baron himself shal! come to the 


gate, 


' 
d ask lum courteously. — 


i 





“ By my mother’s shroud, he is full 
proud ! 
What earthly man is he ?"— 
**T hnow not in truth,” quoth the 
trembling youth, 
** If earthly mau it be. 


“In Raveller’s plight, he is bedight 
With a vest of the crim’sy meet? 
But his mantle behind, that streams on 
the wind, 
Is a corse’s bloody sheet.” 


“« Out, paltry child! thy wits are wild, 
Thy comrade will tell me true: 

Say plainly, then, what hast thou seen ? 
Or dearly shalt thou rue.” 


Faint spoke the second page with fear, 
And bent him on his knee, 
** Were I on your father’s sword to 
swear, 
The same it appear’d to me.’ 


Then dark, dark lower'd the Baron's 


eye, 
©) 
And his red cheek changed to wan ; 
For again at the gate more furiously 
The thund’ring din began. 


** And is there ne'er of my vassals bere, 
Of high or low degree, 

That will unto this stranger go, 
Will go for the love of me?” 

Then spoke and said, fierce Donald the 

Red, 
A fearless man was he,) 

** Yes I will straight to the castle gate, 

Lord John, for the love of thee,’’ 


With heart full stout, he hied him out, 
Whilst silent all remain ; 
Nos moved a tougue those gallants 
among 
Till Donald return’d again. 


*“O speak,” sail his Lord, “ by thy 
; hopes of grace, ’ 
What stranger must we hail?” 
But the haggard look of Donald’s face 
Made his falt’riug words to fail. 


* It is a knight in some foreign guise, 
His like did [ never behold ; ‘ 

For the stuny look of his beamless eye 
Made my very life-blood cold, r 

** [ did greet him im fashion meet, 

And bade hip sour 
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But the voice that spoke, when he si- 
Jence broke, 
Made the varth beneath me quake. 


* Q such a tone did tongue ne’er own 
That dwelt in mortal head ;— 
It is like a sound from the hollow 
ground— 
l Like the voice of the coffin'd dead. 


“| bade him to your social board, 

But in he will vot hie, 

Until at the gate this castle’s Lora 
Shall entreat him courteously. 


“ And he stretch’d him the while with 
a ghastly smile, 
And sternly bade me say, 
‘Twas no depute’s task your guest to ask 
To the feast of the woody bay.” 


Pale grew the Baron, and faintly said, 
As he heaved his breath with pain, 

“ From such a feast as there was spread 
Do any return again ? 


“I bade my guest to a bloody feast, 
Where the death’s wound was bis fare, 
And the isle’s bright maid, who my love 
betray'd, 
She tore her raven hair. 


‘«* The sea-fowl screams, and the watch- 
tower gleams, 
And the deafuing billows roar, 
Where he unblest was put to rest, 
On a wild and distant shore. 


“ Do the hollow grave and the whelm- 
ing wave 
Give up their dead again ? 
) Doth the surgy waste waft o’er its breast 
| The spirits of the slain ?” 


But his loosen’d limbs shook fast, and 
pour'd 
The big drops from his brow, 
As Jouder still the third time roar’d 
The thund'ring gate below. 


“*O rouse thee, Baron, for manhood's 
worth ! 
; Let good or ill befal, 
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‘Thou must to the stranger knight go 
forth, 
And ask him to your hall.” 


“Rouse thy bold breast,” said each 
eager guest, 
What boots it shrinking so? 
Be it fiend or sprite, or murder’d knight, 
In God’s name thou must go. 


‘* Why should’st thou fear? dost thou 
not wear 
A gift from the great Glendower, 
Sandals blest by a holy priest, 
O'’er which nought ill hath power ?” 


All ghastly pale did the Baron quail, 
As he turned him to the door, 

And his sandals blest, by a holy priest, 
Sound feebly on the floor. 


Then back to the hall and his merry 
mates all 
He cast his parting eye. 
** God send thee amain, safe back again!” 
He heav'd a heavy sigh. 


Then listen’d they, on the lengthen'’d 
way, 
To his faint and less’ning tread, 
And, when that was past, to the wailing 
blast, 
That wail’d as for the dead. 


But wilder it grew, and stronger it blew, 
And it rose with an elrich sound, 

Till the lofty keep on its rocky steep 
Fell hurling to the ground. 


Each fearful eye then glaneed on high, 
To the lofty-window’d wall, 

When a fiery trace of the Baron's face, 
Through the casements shone on all, 


But the vision’d glare pass’d through 
the air, 
And the raging tempest ceas’d, 
And never more, on sea or shore, 
Was seen Lord John of the East. 
The sandals, blest by a holy priest, 
Lay unscath’d on the swarded green, 
But never again, on land or main, 
Lord Juhn of the East was seen. 


ENIGMA, &c. 


ee 


CHARADES, 
By John, of Exeter. 


AJy first’s as brieht as any star, 
More precious than a m- 





Its usefulness exceeds by far 
The greatest diadem ; 

How oft my second’s dire effect, 
Has forced the trickling tear !— 

My whole witbin my first detect, 
Ape clearly make appear 
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By Jehn, of Exeter. 
Part of the human frame tramspose, 
Then join the letter P— 
Twill shew what David surely was, 
But what I ne’er shall be. 


By George Hooper, Butleigh. 

Cuitpren do in my first take great de- 
light ; 

My second is of use when chilling night 

Does o’er the world extend its wide do- 
niain, 

When frost, and. snow, and wipds tre- 
meadous reign : 

My whole’s a place to call forth smiles 
and tears, 

Where virtue and good sense their stand- 
ard rears. 





ENIGMA. 
By John, of Exeter. 
To every virgin I'm well known, 
A spouse I ne’er approach ; 


I ride in every vehicle, 
But not a four- wheel coach. 


Of virtue true I have a share, 
Likewise of every vice ; 

In town I’m not, but at Vauxhall 
You'll find me in a trice. 


The vagabond, Sir, has my aid; 
The vicar knews my place :— 
I'll now give o’er, enough is said, 

I stare you im the face. 


By P. Gove, of Exeter. 

Ere out of nothing rose this ponderous 

an, 

Or floating atoms "bey’d its Maker's 
call— 

Ere stars were form'd, or moon adorn’d 
the night, 

Or glorious Sol diffus’d his heavenly 


light— 

Ere man was made, or Eve was doom'd 
to weep— 

Or darkness dwelt upon the mighty 
deep— 


In Chaos I was found ; I there had birth, 

And ever since have dwelt upon this 
earth, 

Assisted man through life’s hewilder'd 
road, 

**Led him from nature up to nature’s 
God ;” 

In all his labours, all his pains and care, 

| have assisted ¢ and have borne my share; 

When poignant anguish doth afflict his 
heart, 

I’m next at hand, and always take apart : 

Say what I am, ye wits of lasting fame, 

Let Langdon's pleasing page declare the 


sane 








Charades, Enigmas, yc. 


ANSWERS. 


By IV. Priddie, of Tiatinhull, te Y. Z's 

Charade, inserted January 22. 
Your own NAME you possess, tis true, 
Yet others use it mere than you. 


This Charade has been answered by 
W. Vellacott, of Wiveliscombe. 


By Jolm, of Excter, to J. Newman's 
Char ade, inserted January 22. 


Your mode of speech I quickly found to 
b 


e 
What Horace dealt in—namely, Iroyy, 


This Charade has been answered by 
W. Vellacott, of Wiveliseombe. 


By W. Vellacott, of Wiveliscombe, to 
Y. Z's Rebus, inserted January 22. 


Tis Lovr—a passion, geutle, teader, 
free, 

Which by your mystic lines explain’d 
to ine, 


By WF. Prididle, of Tintinkall, to J. 

Tuff's Rebus, mserted January 22. 
Ata MILL, ye Gents. I'll money stake 
You oftentimes a thief may take. 


By WW. Fellacott, of Wireliscombe, to 
John of Exeter's third Charade, in- 
serted February 5. 


Witnovut a Murmur should our time be 
spent, 
If we on happiness would be intent. 


This Charade has been avswered by 
P. Gore, of Exeter, and G. Hooper, of 
Budleigh. 


By P. Gove, of Exeter, to H. ¥. Pope's 
Enigma, inserted February 26. 
Wuen gloomy clouds and storms arise, 
The Rainnow gilds the frowning skies 
With many « beauteous ray : 
It far exceeds the Tyrian dye ; 
No art can with its colours vie, 
No artist can pourtray. 
F. Burrington, of Crediton, and G. 
Hooper, of Butleigh, have answered this 
Charade. 


To 





of Charmouth’s Enigma, in- 
serted February 26, 
Hence Superstition, with thy slavish 
train, 
Offspring of Ignorance and pallid 
Fear ; 
Ne’er shali thy fantasies 
brain, 
Or hold my sou! in bondage 
pair 


disturb my 


tu Des- 


